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THANKSGIVING  ADDRESS. 

The  following  address  was  delivered  by.  Prof. 
Cunningham,  at  Belvidere,  on  Thursday  29th 
November,  the  day  fixed  for  the  annual  thanks¬ 
giving,  by  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
inserted  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  resident  in  that  state. 

The  occasion  which  has  called  you  together,  is 
one  of  no  ordinary  interest.  As  members  of  this 
commonwealth,  citizens  of  the  great  republic  of 
which  it  forms  a  part,  you  have  received  from  the 
God  of  heaven  many  blessings  and  privileges. 
Enjoyed  in  common,  it  is  right  and  proper  that 
these  blessings  should  be  acknowledged  by  you 
as  a  community.  In  regard  to  blessings  received 
from  men  the  propriety  of  such  public  acknowl¬ 
edgment  is  universally  admitted.  When  after  a 
long  interval  La  Fayette  revisited  this  country, 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  every  where 
received  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all. 
His  progress  through  the  states  was  a  triumphal 
procession.  All  men  vied  with  each  other  in 
.  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  services  which  he 
had  rendered  to  their  common  country.  The  sen¬ 
timent  was  worthy  of  a  great  people.  But  ought 
the  gratitude  of  such  a  people  to  extend  no  high¬ 
er  than  to  man?  Shall  the  father  of  all  mercies, 
the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  these  acknowledgments !  Shall  the 
very  greatness  of  the  benefits  which  he  confers 
and  the  constancy  with  whicii  they  are  bestowed, 
prevent  the  flowing  forth  of  their  gratitude  to¬ 
ward  their  highest  benefactor  ?  So  thought  not 
the  original  settlers  in  these  colonies ;  So  thought 
not  the  heroes  of  the-  revolutionary  war ;  the  men 


who  laid  the  foundation  of  this  nation’s  greatness. 
They  distinctly  recognized  a  superintending  prov¬ 
idence,  ascribed  to  God  the  success  which  crown¬ 
ed  their  efforts,  and  statedly  united  in  public 
thanksgivings.  And  in  thus  acting  they  obeyed 
not  more  the  dictate  of  revelation  than  the  voice 
of  conscience.  In  the  eye  of  enlightened  reason 
there  are  indeed,  few  spectacles  more  sublime, 
than  the  solemnities  of  such  a  day  as  this  pres¬ 
ent,  when  with  one  accord  a  whole  people  assem¬ 
ble  themselves  before  God,  to  recall  with  grate¬ 
ful  hearts  his  gracious  interpositions  in  their  be¬ 
half,  to  praise  him  for  his  mercies,  and  implore  | 
for  themselves  and  their  country,  a  continuance 
of  his  favor.  j 

Great  and  manifold  are  the  blessings  which  as  i 
a  people  you  are  called  on  to  acknowledge.  Nu¬ 
merous  the  reasons  for  thanksgiving  toward  which 
your  attention  might  be  directed.  On  these  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter.  Your  pres¬ 
ence  in  this  place,  the  solemnity  which  pervades 
your  meeting,  and  the  apparent  earnestness  with 
which  you  have  engaged  in  the  services  of  the 
day,  encourage  the  hope  that  your  hearts  are  pen¬ 
etrated  with  gratitude  to  the  great  being  whose 
providence  established  your  fathers  on  the  shores 
of  this  continent,  and  who  out  of  a  few  scattered 
colonists,  struggling  with  difficulties,  has  raised 
up  the  numerous  and  powerful  nation,  whose  en¬ 
terprise  is  rapidly  developing  all  the  resources  of 
their  own  vast  territory,  and  whose  flag  already, 
waves  on  every  sea.  Hitherto  the  Lord  has  help¬ 
ed  us,  is  we  trust,  the  pervading  sentiment  of  this 
assembly,  and  every  heart  has  responded  to  the 
voice  of  thanksgiving  and  song  of  praise  in  which 
your  gratitude  hath  been  expressed. 

When  the  Apostle,  however,  calls  on  Christian" 
to  offer  the  sacrifices  of  praise  to  God  continual- 
ly,^that  is  the  fruits  of  our  lips,  giving  thanks  to 
his  name,  he  adds  :  But  to  do  good  and  to  com¬ 
municate  forget  not,  for  with  such  sacrifice  God 
is  well  pleased.  Heb.  xin.  15,  16.  To  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  your  gratitude  by  prayer  and  praise, 
the  Apostle  enjoins  you  to  add  works  of  active 
benevolence,  plans  of  extended  usefulness,  mea¬ 
sures  having  for  their  object  not  the  promotion  of 
your  own  individual  interests  only  ;  but  those  of 
your  posterity,  your  country,  the  great  family  of 
mankind. 

Such  a  measure,  it  is  my  purpose  to  advocate 
at  this  time — feebly  perhaps — certainly  in  a  man¬ 
ner  far  beneath  even  my  own  conceptions  of  its 
transcendent  importance,  but  yet  with  a  sincerity, 
which  will  I  hope  compensate  for  many  deficien¬ 
cies. 

Look  around  you  on  this  assembly — What  are 
we  ?  Immortal  beings ;  the  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  earth  and  heaven,  lower  only  than  the  an¬ 
gels.  Whence  came  we  ?  God  formed  us  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  breathed  into  our  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  and  we  became  living  souls.  For 
what  purpose  have  we  been  formed  ?  To  glorify 
God  and  enjoy  him  forever.  What  ought  our 


life  then  to  be  ?  A  training  for  honor  and  immor¬ 
tality — a  developing  and  perfecting  of  the  whole 
powers  of  our  nature,  that  when  this  corruptible 
shall  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  immor¬ 
tality,  we  may  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  the 
way  of  his  own  appointment  be  prepared  to  take 
our  place  among  the  glorious  spirits,  who  minis¬ 
ter  in  his  presence  and  .who  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  his  word,  and  rejoice  to  do  his  will. 

Perfection  through  duty,  then  is  the  end  of 
our  being.  Education,  physical,  intellectual, 
moral,  religious,  the  means  by  which  it  is  to 
be  carried  forward.  What  shall  we  say  then  of 
a  people  who  forgetful  of  their  high  destiny,  and 
unconscious  of  the  powers  which  slumber  within 
them,  shall  expend  the  energies  of  an  immortal 
mind,  on  the  accumulation  of  means  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  their  physical  wants,  while  they  compara¬ 
tively  neglect  the  culture  of  that  higher  and  no¬ 
bler  nature,  of  which  this  body  is  the  mere  scaf¬ 
folding  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  a  people,  whose 
civilization  displays  itself  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  the  manufacture  of  the  products  of  the  earth, 
and  the  facilitating  of  the  transport  of  these  from 
one  portion  of  its  surface  to  another,  rather  than 
the  perfecting  of  that  immortal  mind,  to  minister 
to  whose  happiness  these  laborious  efforts  are 
made  ?  Shall  we  say  that  they  are  a  wise  and  un¬ 
derstanding  people,  or  while  we  award  to  them  the 
full  meed  of  approbation,  for  the  zeal  and  energy 
with  which  they  prosecute,  what  appears  to  them 
to  be  the  means  of  happiness,  shall  we  affirm  that 
they  are  mistaken  in  the  choice  of  these  means  ? 

They  are  indeed  mistaken,  fatally  mistaken. 
Of  this  history  and  experience  furnish  melancho¬ 
ly  proofs.  For  what  hath  the  history  of  our  race 
been  but  a  repetition  of  this  error,  a  perversion 
of  man’s  high  endowments,  a  sowing  of  the  wind 
to  reap  the  whirldwind,  a  laborious  accumula¬ 
tion  of  means  for  the  attainment  of  an  end  to 
which  they  were  inadequate  or  even  directly  op¬ 
posed,  and  an  utter  neglect  of  that  mental  disci¬ 
pline,  on  the  possession  of  which  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  depend  the  morality  and  the 
happiness  of  a  nation.  The  dawn  of  a  better  day 
is  however'at  hand.  The  thick  shades  of  igno¬ 
rance,  amid  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  hu¬ 
man  family  have  hitherto  groped  their  way,  are 
about  to  be  dispelled.  The  cry  from  the  remote 
East,  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean  which  lave  this 
Western  continent,  is  for  light — universal  light— r 
light  which  shall  shed  its  blessed  rays,  noton  the 
high  places  of  the  earth  alone,  but  on  its  lowliest 
vallies,  cheering  the  heart  of  man,  and  guiding 
him  onward  in  the  path  of  immortality.  Despots 
have  heard  this  cry  and  are  reluctantly  unbarring 
the  prison  houses  of  ignorance.  Freemen  havo 
heard  it,  and  their  voices  joyfully  respond  to  the 
call.  That  this  cry  for  light,  proceeds  always 
from  a  sense  of  darkness  on  those  points  which 
involve  mans  highest  interest,  we  would  not  be 
understood  to  affirm,  any  more  than  that  those 
who  respond  to  that  cry,  are  all  prepared  to  di- 
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reel  men  to  the  true  light.  EdueaUon  ia  not 
Tiewed  by  all  men,  under  the  aapect  in  which  we 
regard  it.  Some  confine  it  to  the  developement 
of  the  intellect.  Othera  would  aeparate  morala 
from  religion.  We  believe  all  auch  ayatema  to 
be  radically  defective.  But  thia  belief .  prompu 
ua  only  to  increaaing  ezertiona  to  auperadd  what 
we  conceive  to  be  wanting.  We  are  willing,  in 
abort,  to  co-operate  with  thoae  who  differ  from  ua 
on  the  pointa  to  which  we  refer,  aa  far  as  they 
are  willing  to  aid  ua ;  becauae  we  believe  that  the 
diapelling  even  of  intellectual  darkness,  is  no 
small  point  gained  towards  the  establishment  of 
truth ;  because  we  believe  that  education,  even 
under  its  most  imperfect  forms,  ia  preferable  to 
ignorance,  because  we  believe  that  intellectual 
training  can  never  be  entirely  separated  from  mor¬ 
al  training.  This  is  a  point  on  which  we  are 
anxious  to  fix  your  attention,  because  it  is  one 
which  we  think  ia  not  sufficiently  considered  by 
the  friends  of  religious  truth.  Impressed  with 
the  paramount  importance  of  direct  teaching  on 
those  subjects  which  they  deem  of  highest  inter¬ 
est,  they  neglect  the  indirect  influence  of  mental 
discipline  on  the  character — they  forget  that  in 
the  mere  teaching  to  read,  (to  confine  myself  to  the 
simplest  form  of  what  can  be  termed  educa¬ 
tion) — habits  of  attention,  of  industry,  of  punctu¬ 
ality,  of  order,  are  imparted  to  the  mind ;  that 
the  works  read  are  of  a  moral  tendency  ;  and  that 
the  formation  of  a  taste  for  reading,  is  itself  a  pre¬ 
servative  against  many  of  the  vicious  habits  which 
are  engendered  by  idleness.  Instead  therefore  of 
co-operating  with  those  who  so  far  at  least,  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  which  they  wish  to  serve,  they 
keep  aloof  from  all  whose  views  coincide  not,  in 
every  respect  with  their  own.  They  abandon 
the  ^ucational  field  altogether  or  they  confine  their 
views  to  sectional  interests.  Their  principles  if 
generally  acted  on,  would  separate  the  friends  of 
education  into  as  many  parties  as  fliere  are  reli¬ 
gious  denominations,  and  instead  of  one  combin¬ 
ed  and  simultaneous  eflbrt  waste  their  strength  in 
detached  and  uneonnected  movements. 

Let  it  not  be  supptised,  however,  from  what 
we  have  now  said,  that  to  conciliate  any  party,  we 
would  consent  to  the  exclusion  of  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  from  the  schools.  There  is 
indeed,  a  difficulty  on  this  point,  but  this  difficul¬ 
ty  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Moral  training 
cannot  it  is  true,  Im  separated  from  the  religious 
principles  on  which  it  is  based,  and  on  these 
great  diversity  of  opinion  exists,  even  among  re¬ 
ligious  men.  Is  religion  then  to  be  banished  from 
the  schools,  and  moral  duty  enforced  from  other 
motives  than  those  which  God  has  revealed  ? 
This  is  the  inference  which  some  have  drawn 
from  these  premises.  On  pretence  of  guarding 
against  sectarianism,  and  preserving  the  schools 
from  becoming  arenas  for  polemical  discussions, 
religious  instruction  has  been  prohibited,  and  any 
Uiing  beyond  the  simple  reading  of  the  scriptures, 
without  note  or  comment,  absolutely  interdicted.  Is 
this  necessary?  Is  it  wise?  We  think  not.  We  have 
known  schools  in  which  the  children  of  parents, 
whose  religious  sentiments  difiered  widely  from 
each  other,  have  been  instructed  even  in  religion, 
without  the  slightest  interference  with  the  pecu¬ 
liar  tenets  of  any  sect.  We  are  confident  that  an 
enlightened  teacher  of  liberal  mind,  can  separate 
the  great  doctrines  in  which  all  are  agreed,  from 
those  in  which  they  diflfer,  and  enforce  moral  du¬ 
ty  by  a  reference  to  the  former,  without  entering 
at  all  on  the  latter.  Of  the  truth  of  this  opinion, 


the  religious  instruction  imparted  in  the  schools 
of  Prussia,  furnishes  a  striking  confirmation.  We 
do  not  think  it  enough,  however,  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  morals,  by  a  reference  to  revealed  -truth, 
should  be  left  optional  to  the  teacher ;  his  doing 
so  should  be  enjoined  as  a  duty.  The  bible 
should  be  established,  as  the  text  book  in  morals, 
and  a  knowledge  of  its  precepts,  and  narratives, 
should  form  a  prominent  object  of  study.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  eight  years  course  in  the  elementa¬ 
ry  schools  of  Prussia,  religious  and  moral  instruc¬ 
tion  in  select  bible  narratives,  is  regularly  giv¬ 
en,  the  book  of  nature  is  studied,  in  connection 
with  revealed  truth,  and  as  much  pains  are  taken, 
in  explaining  the  geography,  chronology,  history 
and  antiquities  of  the  scriptures,  as  are  bestowed 
on  similar  topics  connected  with  the  Classics  in 
the  Gymnasia  and  Colleges. 

In  advocating  the  use  of  the  scriptures,  as  the 
text  book  of  morals,  and  the  intelligent  reading  of 
them  as  a  prominent  branch  of  study,  we  would 
not  be  understood,  as  wishing  to  narrow  the  range 
of  secular  knowledge  communicated  in  the  schools. 
The  course  of  study  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Prussia  comprises,  reading,  writing;  religious  in¬ 
struction  in  the  bible  history,  and  the  religious 
observation  of  nature ;  real  instruction  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  nature,  and  the  external  world,  including 
the  first  elements  of  the  sciences  and  of  the  arts 
of  life ;  geography;  history;  language  or  grammar 
and  exercises  in  composition ;  arithmetic  and  ge¬ 
ometry  with  their  applications,  elements  of  draw¬ 
ing,  and  exercises  in  singing  and  the  science  of 
music.  ‘‘  What  faculty  of  mind  is  there,  saith 
Prof.  Stowe,  that  is  not  developed  in  the  system 
of  instruction  sketched  above  ?  I  know  of  none— 
the  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties,  the  memo¬ 
ry  and  the  judgment,  the  imagination  and  the 
taste,  the  moral  and  religious  faculties,  and  even 
the  various  kinds  of  physical  and  manual  dexteri¬ 
ty,  all  have  opportunity  for  development  and  ex¬ 
ercise.”  “  Lest  it  should  seem,”  saith  he  in  his 
introductory  remarks  to  his  report  on  the  Prussian 
schools,  from  the  conclusion  of  which  the  above 
extract  is  taken,  “  that  so  many  branches  must 
confuse  the  young  mind,  and  that  they  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  but  partially  taught — I  will  say  in 
the  outset,  that  the  industry,  skill,  and  energy  of 
teachers,  regularly  trained  to  this  business,  and 
depending  entirely  upon  it ;  the  modes  of  teach¬ 
ing,  the  habit  of  always  finishing,  whatever  is  be¬ 
gun  ;  the  perfect  method  which  is  preserved,  the 
entire  punctuality,  and  regularity  of  attendance, 
on  the  part  of  the  scholars  ;  facilitate  a  rapidity 
and  exactness  of  acquisition,  and  discipline,  which 
may  seem  incredible  to  those  who  have  never 
witnessed  it.” 

Having  in  1835,  travelled  over  the  same  ground 
as  Prof.  Stowe,  with  the  same  object  in  view  and 
witnessed  the  Prussian  system  in  operation,  I 
can  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  and  1  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  heartily  concur 
with  the  learned  Professor,  in  the  opinion  which 
he  expresses,  of  the  practicability  and  efficiency 
of  that  system,  and  the  desirableness  of  seeing  it 
realized  among  ourselves.  Its  excellence  appears 
to  me  to  consist,  1st.  in  the  provision  made  for 
training  teachers.  2d.  In  the  arrangements  for  en¬ 
suring  their  comfort  and  respectability.  3d.  In 
the  nature  of  the  surveillance  exerted  over  the 
schoob.  On  each  of  these  topics  I  shall  make  a 
few  remarks,  with  a  special  reference  to  this 
country. 

The  ability  to  teach  implies  an  accurate  knowl¬ 


edge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught,  the  power  of 
conveying  this  knowledge  in  simple  language, 
and  by  apt  illustration,  and  the  art  of  governing 
youth,  so  as  to  call  forth  their  energies  in  its 
prosecution.  These  qualities  are  partly  the  gift 
of  nature,  partly  acquired.  Without  natural  en¬ 
dowments,  no  system  of  training  can  form  a  good 
teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  the  highest  endow¬ 
ments  are  of  no  avail  without  culture.  These 
truths  are  self  evident,  and  yet  how  seldom  have 
they  been  kept  distinctly  in  view,  in  forming  ed¬ 
ucational  systems.  School  committees  have  been 
appointed,  school  houses  built,  funds  raised  for 
the  payment  of  teachers,  and  yet  the  training  of 
the  men,  on  whom  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  de¬ 
pends,  has  been  left  to  chance.  Preparatory 
training  has  been  reg-arded  as  indispensable,  for 
the  practice  of  any  of  the  mechanical  arts  ;  The 
Baker,  the  Taylor,  the  Shoemaker,  must  serve  an 
apprenticeship;  but  the  teacher  is  supposed  to  be 
self-taught.  Can  he  read,  write,  and  cypher? 
Is  he  of  respectable  character  ?  Will  he  teach  for 
a  given  number  of  months,  for  a  remuneration 
scarcely  equal  to  that  of  the  least  skilled  opera¬ 
tive?  Then  he  is  qualified  for  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  important  offices,  to  which  the  high¬ 
est  talents  and  acquirements  can  be  consecrated. 
Need  we  be  surprised  after  this,  at  the  inevitable 
results !  The  season  of  youth  wasted,  the  hopes 
of  parents  cruelly  disappointed,  and  the  vital  in¬ 
interests  of  the  community  endangered  by  the 
spread  of  ignorance  and  immorality!  The  Prus¬ 
sian  Government  acts  more  wisely.  Bejieving 
that  as  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school — that  all 
the  other  apparatus  of  a  school  system,  is  useless 
without  the  living  voice  to  animate  and  regulate 
its  movements,  that  the  capacity  to  teach  though 
possessed  by  most  men,  requires  to  be  developed 
in  all,  and  is  not  less  the  creation  of  industry, 
than  the  gift  of  nature — that  government  have 
for  a  long  period  steadily  prosecuted  the  wisest 
and  most  efficient  measures  for  securing  to  the 
schools  the  services  of  well  informed  and  energet¬ 
ic  teachers.  Independently  of  private  establish¬ 
ments,  from  40  to  50  teachers  seminaries,  main¬ 
tained  at  the  expence  of  the  state,  send  forth  from 
year  to  year,  their  well  instructed  pupils,  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  waste  of  the  system  and  infuse  new  life 
and  vigor  into  its  members.  The  consequence  is, 
that  whereas  in  other  countries  the  teacher  makes 
the  system,  and  in  the  same  district.  Schools 
widelv  differing  in  merit,  are  to  be  found  ;  in 
Prussia  the  system  makes  the  teachers,  and  though 
many  rise  above,  none  fall  below  a  certain  aver¬ 
age  standard. 

This  is  not  the  place  nor  the  time,  to  describe 
the  internal  arrangements  of  these  seminaries,  or 
to  explain  the  modifications  which  circumstances 
render  necessary,  in  order  to  adopt  them  to  this 
country.  Most  of  you  are  aware,  that  this  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  has  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of  my 
colleague  Dr.  Junkin,  and  myselLand  that  we  are 
engaged  in  an  experiment,  to  test  the  correctness 
of  our  views.  Regarding  it  as  important,  to  con¬ 
nect  the  different  parts  of  the  educational  system 
together,  our  proposition  is,  to  educate  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  common  schools  in  the  colleges ;  attach¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  a  Professorship  of  Education, 
and  a  model  school  for  the  exercise  of  the  candi¬ 
date  teachers,  to  each  college ;  and  instituting  a 
teachers  degree,  to  be  conferred  by  the  faculty, 
after  examination  at  the  completion  of  a  proscrib¬ 
ed  course  of  study.  The  ^vantage  is  that  ia 
this  way  the  teachers  would  pass  through  a  thor- 
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ough  coune  of  inatructiont  and  carry  to  the  die* 
charge  of  his  professional  duties  a  literal  and  cul*  | 
tivated  mind.  The  common  schools  would  there-  | 
by  be  elevated ;  the  dangers  arising  in  a  republic,  i 
from  separating  the  education  of  the  wealthier . 
and  less  wealthy  classes,  in  a  great  measure  ob¬ 
viated,  and  the  expenses  of  educating  the  teachers 
greatly  diminished ;  as  instead  of  separate  build¬ 
ings  and  professorships,  those  already  existing 
would  serve  the  purpose.  Acting  on  these  views  I 
a  model  school  has  teen  erected,  a  teacher  en¬ 
gaged,  and  I  have  undertaken  to  act  as  Professor 
of  Education,  and  to  instruct  the  candidate  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  this  art.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  which  we  anticipated  has  met  us  at  the  outset. 
The  apparatus  for  the  training  of  teachers,  is  ready 
but  where  are  the  candidate  teachers?  Through  the 
public  prints,  the  opening  of  the  Teachers  Semi¬ 
nary,  has  teen  announced  and  persons  desirous 
of  becoming  teachers  invited  to  attend,  and  one 
single  application,  and  that  too  by  an  individual 
who  can  afford  to  remain  but  three  months,  is  the 
only  response  which  has  been  made  to  our  call. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  The  class  from  which 
alone  teachers  are  to  be  expected,  cannot  afford 
the  expense  of  a  protracted  course  of  education. 
The  acquirements  already  possessed,  by  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  office,  are  on  a  par  with  their  re¬ 
muneration.  They  have  neither  the  means,  nor 
the  desire  to  submit  to  a  course  of  preparation, 
for  an  office  which  they  accepted  th'ough  neces¬ 
sity,  and  will  relinquish  as  soon  as  circumstances 
permit.  To  produce  a  change  the  impulse  must 
be  given  from  without — the  chilling  influence  of 
neglect  has  extinguished  life,  and  no  movement 
can  be  expected  from  within,  till  active  measures 
have  been  taken  for  its  resuscitation.  Anticipat¬ 
ing  this,  we  suggested  in  a  proposal  made  to  the 
Legislature  of  Pensylvania,  that  scholarships  of 
100  dollars  per  annum  for  three  years,  should  be 
granted  by  the  state,  to  each  individual  who  would 
enlist  in  the  common  school  service,  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  on  his  education  and  maintenance,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  he  should  grant  a  bond,  either  to  re¬ 
fund  the  amount  advanced  at  the  termination  of 
his  course,  or  to  serve  the  state,  for  three  years, 
as  a  common  school  teacher.  This  proposal  has 
not  yet  been  discussed  by  the  Legislature.  Un¬ 
less  some  such  measure  be  adopted,  we  have  no 
hope  of  obtaining  pupils,  to  Teachers  Seminaries, 
whether  these  be  made  separate  establishments, 
or  attached  to  colleges,  or  of  securing  to  the 
schools  the  services  of  qualified  instructors.  And 
we  do  think  that  until  this  is  done,  the  organi¬ 
zing  of  a  school  system,  and  erecting  of  school 
houses,  and  the  other  measures  now  in  operation, 
are  very  similar  to  the  conduct  of  a  nation  engag¬ 
ing  in  war,  who  confining  their  attention  to  the 
mere  nuUerid  of  the  service,  to  the  artillery,  and 
ammunition,  and  swords  and  bayonets,  should 
neglect  the  levying  and  training  of  soldiers ;  for¬ 
getting  that  it  is  not  the  gUtter  of  arms,  nor  the 
size  and  form  of  the  engines  of  war,  but  the  skill 
and  courage  of  the  brave  men  who  wield  the  one, 
and  level  and  discharge  the  other,  which  ensures 
the  victory.  Massachusetts  seems  fairly  aroused 
on  this  subject,  the  board  of  education  in  their  re¬ 
port  to  the  Legislature,  distinctly  admit  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  institutions  for  the  formation  of  teach¬ 
ers.  “  No  one,’  they  remark,  “  who  has  teen 
the  witness  of  tlie  ease  and  effect  with  which  in¬ 
struction  is  imparted  by  one  teacher,  and  the  te¬ 
dious  painstaking,  and  unsatisfactory  progress, 
which  mark  the  labors  of  another  of  equal  ability. 


knowledge,  and  operating  on  materials  equally 
good,  can  entertain  a  doubt,  that  there  is  a  mas¬ 
tery  in  teaching  as  in  every  other  art.  Nor  is  it 
less  obvious  that  within  reasonable  limits  this 
skill  and  this  mastery  may  themselves  be  made 
the  subject  of  instruction  and  be  communicated  to 
others."  The  expression  of  public  opinion  has 
not  been  confined  to  a  mere  recommendation  of 
the  establishment  of  Teachers  Seminaries,  at 
some  future  period.  One  noble  minded  individ¬ 
ual  whose  name  we  trust  shall  yet  be  recorded, 
though  withheld  for  the  present,  has  generously 
placed  910,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Legislature, 
on  condition  that  the  same  sum  should  be  voted 
by  the  Legislature,  and  a  motion  accepting  this 
offer  has  passed  through  the  house  of  Represen¬ 
tatives.  Meetings  have  teen  held  in  different 
counties,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  seminaries, 
and  every  thing  indicates  that  something  definite 
will  speedily  be  done,  in  this  matter,  by  the  en¬ 
lightened  and  enterprising  inhabitants  of  the  first 
of  the  New  England  states.  Massachusetts  then 
has  set  a  splendid  example  and  other  states  are 
following.  Shall  New  Jersey  alone  remain  tor¬ 
pid  and  indifferent !  feeding  reform,  more  per¬ 
haps  than  most  of  the  others,  shall  she  rest  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  condition  of  her  schools,  and  suf¬ 
fer  Ohio  and  other  western  states  so  far  her  ju¬ 
niors,  to  outstrip  her  in  the  race  of  improvement  ? 
In  a  journey  made  lately  into  Ohio,  I  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  learning  what  is  doing  there — and  I 
can  safely  affirm  that  unless  a  great  change  speedi¬ 
ly  takes  place.  New  Jersey  will  be  left  immea¬ 
surably  behind  the  infant  Hercules  of  the  West, 
in  the  facilities,  which  the  great  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  enjoy,  for  the  acquirement  of  a  sound  educa¬ 
tion.  The  first  step  to  improvement  is  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  ones  deficiencies,  this  I  believe  is 
felt.  The  next  is  the  adoption  of  active  measures 
for  their  removal.  One  of  the  first  of  these,  in 
my  opinion,  should  be,  the  establishment  of  means 
for  the  education  of  teachers.  In  no  way  can  the 
revenues  of  the  school  fund  be  more  judiciously  ex¬ 
pended.  In  no  way  can  the  beneficence  of  the 
patriot  and  the  Christian  be  more  successfully 
employed.  (To  be  Continued.) 

“LOT’S  WIFE.” 

Mr.  Coleman,  in  his  agricultural  address  last 
week,  illustrated  the  folly  of  modern  female  edu¬ 
cation,  by  an  anecdote.  A  young  man  who  had 
for  a  long  while  remained  in  that  useless  state  de¬ 
signated  by  “  a  half  pair  of  scissors,”  at  last  se¬ 
riously  determined  he  would  procure  him  a  wife. 
He  got  the  “  refusal”  of  one  who  was  beautiful 
and  fashionably  accomplished,  and  took  her  upon 
trial  to  his  home.  Soon  learning  that  she  knew 
nothing,  either  how  to  darn  a  stocking,  or  boil  a 
potatoe,  or  roast  a  bit  of  beef,  he  returned  her  to 
her  father’s  house,  as  having  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting.  A  suit  was  com¬ 
menced  by  the  good  lady,  but  the  husband  alledg- 
ed  that  she  was  not  “  up  to  the  sample,”  and  of 
course  the  obligation  to  retain  the  commodity  was 
not  binding.  The  jury  inflicted  a  fine  of  a  few 
dollars,  but  he  would  have  given  a  fortune  rather 
than  not  be  liberated  from  such  an  irksome  en¬ 
gagement.  “  As  well  might  the  farmer  have  the 
original  Venus  de  Medicis  placed  in  his  kitchen,” 
said  the  orator,  “  as  some  of  the  modem  fashion¬ 
able  women.  “  Indeed”  continued  he,  “  it  would 
be  much  better  to  have  Lot’s  wife  standing  here, 
for  she  might  answer  one  useful  purpose ;  she 
might  salt  his  bacon. — Northampton  Cour, 


ERRONEOUS  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Does  not  public  opinion  need  changing  in  many 
respects  T  I  propose  Mr.  Editor,  with  your  per¬ 
mission,  to  notice  some  errors  in  it,  as  I  suppose, 
— not  discussing  any  subject  which  you  have 
wisely  concluded  to  shut  out  of  your  columns,  to 
wit;  Politics  and  Religion,  or  the  disputes  on 
those  subjects.  But  subjects  which  regard  mo¬ 
rality,  without  which  we  cannot  long  exist  as  a 
republic,  I  perceive  you  admit.  Writers  who 
condemn  the  practice  of  war.  and  training  our 
youth  to  kill  and  destroy  their  fellow  creatures, 
you  have  properly  allowed  a  space  in  your  col¬ 
umns — (although  you  admitted  one  who  rather 
railed  than  reasoned,  in  a  letter  from  Reading). 

I  hold  this  abominable,  and  a  waste  of  property, 
thus  to  train  up  our  youth. 

But  there  are  other  things  in  which  public  opin¬ 
ion  needs  to  be  disabused.  For  we  may  talk  of 
improvemeat,  and  proceed  in  it  much,  and  if  our 
expenses  keep  pace  with  it,  or  go  ahead  of  it, 
what  avail  ?  I  proceed  to  name  one  practice,  ex¬ 
pensive  and  dirty,  yet  tolerated  by  public  opinion 
among  us.  It  is  the  filthy,  foolish  practice  of 
using  tobacco.  Millions  of  dollars  are  annually 
expended  for  this  article,  in  this  country.  We 
can  hardly  go  into  any  company  or  place,  but  we 
meet  with  the  stench  of  tobacco,  used  in  some 
form  or  other.  In  the  form  of  snuflf,  those  who 
use  it  render  themselves  unfit  to  cook,  or  be  con* 
ceraed  in  dairy  management.  Yes,  such  are  un¬ 
fit  to  sit  at  a  table,  for  their  breath  must  pepper 
the  food  more  or  less.  In  fine  it  can  be  used  in 
no  way  not  dirty  and  offensive ;  besides  its  use 
is  said  by  Physians  to  be  very  destructive  to- 
health — without  which  we  can  enjoy  nothing. 
Notwithstanding  this,  and  more  which  might  be 
named,  this  dirty  practice  is  tolerated  and  approv¬ 
ed  by  public  opinion,  so  that  we  can  hardly  see 
a  boy  a  dozen  years  old,  but  he  appears  puffing 
away  at  the  end  of  a  roll  of  this  dirty  stun.  Can 
we  be  innocent,  and  be  at  so  much  expense  in  the 
use  of  the  filthy,  besmearing  weed  T  A  poor  un¬ 
fortunate  fellow  creature,  calls  on  one  who  uses 
this  expensive,  dirty  weed,  for  a  favor — for  some¬ 
thing'  to  make  himself  and  family  comfortable. 
The  tobacco  man  honestly  informs  him  that  *  he 
has  laid  out  so  much  for  tobaccx),  snuff*,  pipes, 
dee.,  that  he  cannot  assist  him ;  though  duty 
sympathy  and  every  thing  but  tobacco  says  that 
that  he  ought  to  help  him.’  I  ask,  can  such  an 
one  be  innocent  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  judges 
aright !  It  seems  to  be  that  more  need  not  be 
said  about  this  foolish  dirty,  sinful  practice,  to 
change  public  opinion.  I  am  encouraged  so  to 
believe,  because  public  opinion  has  so  much 
changed  as  to  the  use  of  Ardent  Spirits,  that  none 
but  actual  drunkards,  and  those  more  to  be  ab- 
hored,  who  furnish  the  means,  aro  of^Kwed  to  the 
temperance  measures,  set  on  fool  by  the  friends 
of  man  in  America,  and  sustained  by  HIM  who 
has  prospered  their  good  endeavors,  to  whom  we 
should  be  thankful  Uiat  it  has  extended  to  other 
nations,  where  we  have  the  honor  of  commencing 
it.  May  the  same  take  place  relattve  to  the  wick¬ 
ed  and  health  destroying  practice  of  using  tobac¬ 
co,  until  we  may  meet  a  boy  without  his  mouth 
pudtered  op  around  a  junk  of  it. 

Some  families  spend  25  cents  per  week  for  to¬ 
bacco,  which  amounts  to  913,00  per  year.  De 
they  know  it?  An  Obsibvsk. 

North  Yarmouth,  Oct.  31,  1838. 
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THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  LAW. 

One  Pnictieal  Defect. 

In  almostevery  village  of  fifty  or  more  families,  there  are 
some  two,  three  or  half  a  dozen  capable  of  appreciating  the 
▼slue  of  education  more  correctly  than  others  :  and  more¬ 
over,  capable  of  expending  more  in  this  way  on  their  chil- 
rens’  behalf.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enquire  after  the 
causes  of  this  difference  in  estimate,  disposition  and  capaci¬ 
ty.  We  assume  it  as  very  commonly  the  case.  Men  there 
are  who  are  determined  to  have  a  good  education  for  their 
children.  They  have  mingled  more  than  others  in  society — 
have  observed  the  advantages  it  gives — the  enjoyments  it 
opens  up  to  the  young,  and  not  a  few,  feel  in  their  own  ex. 
perience  the  loss  of  it  themselves.  Many  such  have  made 
this  ingenuous  confession  to  us  and  expressed  the  noble  reso¬ 
lution  to  place  their  children  beyond  such  embarrassments  as 
themselves  have  experienced. 

Now  in  such  villages,  if  the  common  school — we  mean 
the  public  school  under  the  direction  of  law,  have  an  indif¬ 
ferent  teacher,  those  persons  are  not  accommodated.  They 
wish — and  it  is  a  most  praiseworthy  desire, — they  wish  to  raise 
the  standard,  and  after  a  few  unsuccessful  efforts  to  induce 
the  school  directors  to  procure  a  better  teacher  and  intro¬ 
duce  a  higher  grade  of  instruction,  they  resolve  either  to 
send  there  children  abroad  to  a  boarding  school  or  to  unite 
with  those  like  minded  and  establish  a  private  school  at 
home.  Now  in  either  alternative  the  effects  are  unhappy. 
If  they  are  sent  to  a  boarding  school,  besides  the  exposure 
inseparable  from  the  absence  of  parental  vigilance,  the  ef¬ 
fects  upon  their  return  are  by  ne  means  favorable  to  the 
childrens  own  comfort  or  that  of.  their  youthful  neighbours, 
who  have  remained  in  the  public  school  at  home.  A  feel¬ 
ing  of  superiority,  often  greatly  beyond  the  just  reality,  ele¬ 
vates  the  one,  and  a  corresponding  feeling  of  inferiority  de- ' 
peiises  the  others ;  or  which  is  much  more  likely,  a  feeling 
of  jealousy,  envy,  dec.  and  a  cenaequent  coldness  and  dis¬ 
tant  asaerve.  Youthful  society  is  divided  into  patrician  and 
plebeian. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  private  school  is  established,  the 
expense  of  it  will  and  must  fell  upon  a  few:  and  it  is  cheap¬ 
er  and  better  for  them  to  pay  ten  dollars  per  quarter  than  to 
send  to  a  distant  boarding  school.  Consequently  only  a 
few  can  and  will  send  to  the  select  school,  and  by  a  law  in¬ 
separable  from  humanity  here  below,  the  youthful  socie^  is 
at  once  divided  into  patrician  and  plebeian — poor  and  rich. 
Hence  jealousies,  dtc.  as  before. 

Moreover,  notwithstanding  all  our  fine  theories  and  repub¬ 
lican  disclaimers  ot  distinctions  in  society  and  professions  of 
equality,  it  is  undeniably  true  that  wealth  does  give  influ¬ 
ence  and  is  an  ingredient  in  our  notions  of  respectability,  this 
withdrawal,  as  we  have  remarked  heretofore,  of  part  of  the 
children  fipom  the  public  school,  sinks  it  lower,  than  before* 
Neither  the  teacher  nor  the  children,  will  proceed  with  the 
same  s|Hrit  as  before. 

Another  evil  is  that  the  persons,  thus  voluntarily  taxed  to 
attain  that  standard  of  education,  which  they  feel  ought  to 
be  furnished  by  the  public  school,  will  contribute  reluctantly 
their  tax  also  to  these  schools  from  which  their  children  are 
excluded  by  the  lowness  of  their  grade.  How  many  persona, 
who  would  willingly  pay  a  much  higher  school  tax,  if  the 
puiilie  sdtools  ware  elevated  in  their  grade,  are  becoming 
hostile  to  the  general  <7atam;  and  we  verily  believe,  that  this 
diflieully  will  in  a  very  few  years,  subvert  the  law,  nnless  it 
can  be  removed.  Doable  taxatioa  we  may  not  expeet  people 


long  to  endure.  If  no  remedy  can  be  provided  for  this  de¬ 
fect,  we  predict  an  end  to  the  system  before  five  years  shall 
have  rolled  by  :  but 

The  Remedy  it  at  hand. 

And  that  is,  most  obviously,  raise  the  standard.  In  other 
words.  Let  the  State  procure  for  her  school  thoroughly  traind 
and  competent  teachers.  Other  remedy,  we  feel  confident  can- 
notbe  devised.  Unless  the  schools  established  by  law,  ate  the 
best  in  the  villages  and  towns,  the  aristocratic  tendency  we 
have  pointed'out  will  continue  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
State  and  nation.  We  are  for  equality,  not  by  bringing  down 
the  children  of  the  rich,  but  by  bringing  up  the  children  of 
the  poor.  Let  there  be  equality  in  the  intellectual  and  mor¬ 
al  capital,  and  differences  in  pecuniary  capital  will  do  little 
to  disturb  the  harmony  of  society. 

Now  we  insist  on  it,  that  the  evil  we  have  named  exists. 
We  could  name  many  towns  where  this  state  of  things  is 
now  producing  its  mischiefs.  And  we  much  question 
whether  there  be  a  village  in  the  State  of  600  inhabitants 
where  it  is  not  felt  And  the  remedy  is  as  obvious  as  the 
disease.  We  therefore  repeat  the  opinion  heretofore  express¬ 
ed,  that  if  the  whole  school  fund  were  expended  for  some 
years  in  assisting  young  men  to  qualify.themselves  thorough¬ 
ly  for  teachers  of  common  schools,  the  expenditure  would  be 
incomparably  more  proflitable  than  at  f  .'esent  Give  the 
people  thorough  workmen,  and  they  will  not  suffer  them  to 
starve. 


OTHER  SEMINARIES. 

We  have  already  given  ah  extractor  two  from  “  Fire¬ 
side  Education,  by  the  author  of  Peter  Farley’s  Tales.” 
There  are  many  excellent  things  in  the  work,  to  which  we 
may  revert  hereafter.  At  present  we  invite  attention  to  a 
few  things  under  the  above  head,  on  some  of  which  we 
feel  constrained  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  most  unqualified 
disapprobation.  We' shall  be  the  more  free  in  our  strictures 
from  the  consideration  that  this  writer  is  one  of  great  popu¬ 
larity  and  this  work  contains  much  that  is  really  excellent. 
Errors  and  mistakes  in  it  and  from  such  a  pen,  are  much 
more  likely  to  prove  injurious,  than  under  different  circum¬ 
stances. 

After  a  few  remarks  on  high  schools  and  academies,  the 
writer  proceeds. 

“  As  to  colleges  and  universities,  I  need  say 
but  little.  They  originated  in  ages  of  darkness, 
long  before  our  humble  village  seminaries  were 
dreamed  of.  They  were  not  designed  as  benefits 
to  the  whole  community,  by  aiding  in  the  gener¬ 
al  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  on  the  contrary  they 
were  connected  with  a  selfish  scheme  of  impart¬ 
ing  light  to  the  few  and  withholding  it  from  the 
many.  In  later  times,  they  have  been  encour¬ 
aged  from  a  better  feeling,  and,  in  this  country, 
colleges  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit;  but  it  has 
been  affirmed,  by  high  authority,  that  the  two  great 
universities  ot  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  most  splendid  establishments  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  have  been  for  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury  actual  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  plain  truth  is,  that  human  improve¬ 
ment,  like  heat  in  water,  works  upward  and  not 
downward.  If  you  would  warm  the  whole 
mass,  begin  at  the  bottom.  So,  in  society,  if 
you  would  enlighten  the  community  at  large,  if 
you  would  raise  the  standard  of  human  charac¬ 
ter,  begin  with  the  people.  Educate  them,  and 
fear  not  that  we  shall  have  among  us  men  of  great 
learning  and  scholarship,  even  though  you  en¬ 
dow  no  colleges  for  their  special  benefit.  What 
higher  stimulus  can  you  bring  to  act  upon  genius 


and  talent  than  to  throw  around  them  an  enligli- 
tened  and  well  educated  people  ?  Educate  them, 
and  colleges  and  universities  may  be  safely  left 
to  stand  or  fall,  as  public  opinion  may  decree. 
When  the  people  at  large  are  well  instructed,  in- 
stitutious  of  a  high  grade,  suited  to  the  wants  of 
the  community,  will  spring  up  and  receive  en¬ 
couragement.  An  artificial  impulse  is  not  want¬ 
ed,  even  now,  to  stimulate  the  rich  and  the  intel¬ 
ligent  to  give  an  expensive  education  to  their 
children.  They  set  a  high  value  upon  whatever 
may  distinguish  their  offspring  and  raise  them 
above  others,  and  will  take  means  to  secure  these. 
But  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  need  encourage¬ 
ment  and  stimulus.  Aid  the  district  scoool,  there¬ 
fore,  and  do  not  divert  cither  public  money  or 
public  sympathy  from  this  true  point  of  effort  and 
philanthropy. 

I  know  the  arguments  in  favor  of  colleges,  and 
admit  their  force.  We  doubtless  need  institu¬ 
tions  where  youth  may  be  fitted  for  the  learned 
professions.  We  need  institutions  where  a  love 
of  science  and  sholarship  may  be  cherished, 
and  where  a  spirit  may  be  engendered,  that  will 
ever  keep  alive  the  efforts  to  disseminate  learn¬ 
ing  over  society  at  large.  But  are  richly  endow¬ 
ed  seminaries,  in  our  country,  the  best  device  for 
accomplishing  these  desirable  objects  ? 

Here  is  a  singular  mistake,  “  Colleges  and  Universities 
originated__  in  ages  of  darkness  !”  They  resulted  from  igno¬ 
rance  and  are  the  legitimate  product  of  superstitionl  Tbs 
lights  of  science  originated  in  darkness  !  Those  institutions 
the  splendour  of  whose  literature  illumined  the  world  and 
produced  the  revival  of  letters  all  over  the  earth,  emerged 
from  the  Erebus  of  the  middle  ages. 

True  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  of  Paris 
and  Boulogne,  can  be  traced  back  to  a  period  when  litera¬ 
ture  and  science  had  not  shed  (heir  benign  influences  over 
Europe  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  realized  in  later  times. 
This  however,  is  a  very  different  matter  from  the  above  as¬ 
sertion.  As  well  might  we  say  of  the  sun  that  enlightens 
us,  he  originated  in  ages  of  darkness.  This  is  true  in  a 
qualified  sense:  and  so  may  we  affirm,  the  glorious  reforma¬ 
tion  of  religion  and  revival  of  literature  originated  iu  ages  of 
darkness.  But  is  darkness  the  cause  of  light!  Does 
light  originate  in  darkness!  Is  midnight  the  origin  of  high 
noon!  Were  Alfred  the  Great  and  Charlemange  illiterate 
barbarians! 

Another  strange  affirmation  is,  that  Colleges  and  Unive^ 
sities  “  were  not  designed  as  benefits  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity;  by  aiding  in  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  ;  but 
the  contrary;  they  were  connected  with  a  selfish  scheme  of 
imparting  light  to  the  few  and  withholding  it  from  the  many! 
This  is  surely  not  according  to  historical  verity.  Was 
Alfred’s  object  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  knowledge, 
when  ‘  he  invited  over  the  most  celebrated  scholars  from  all 
parts  of  Europe;  he  established  schools  every  where  for  ths 
instruction  of  his  people;  he  founded,  at  least  repaired, 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  endowed  it  with  many  privi¬ 
leges,  revenues  and  immunities;  he  enjoined  by  law  all 
freeholders  possessed  of  two  hydes  of  land  or  more,  to  send 
their  children  to  school  for  their  instruction!  “Was  this 
withholding  knowledge  from  the  many!  First  he  employed 
teachers  for  the  people.  Then  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
such  dependence  upon  a  oreign  supply,  he  took  care  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  home  manufactory  of  this  important  commodity. 
O  the  selfish  scheme! 

But  high  authority,  with  which  Peter  Parley  seems  ts 
coiiuide — has  afiSrmed  that  the  English  Universities,  tbs 
two  fi>ci  around  which  the  bright  orbs  of  her  literature  and 
science  have  for  centuries  levolTed,  “have  been  for  the  last 
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half  century  actual  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  know* 
ledge.”  Doth  he  not  speak  parables  1  and  paradoxes! 
Are  then  the  entire  literati  of  England  dark  and  opaque 
masses,  incapable  even  of  reflecting  light?  Do  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  her  ripe  scholars,  neither  add  to 
the  stock  of  human  knowledge,  nor  aid  in  preserving  and 
rendering  available  to  others,  the  stores  of  their  ancestors’ 
providing?  But  perhaps  Mr.  Parley  is  a  descendant  of  those 
who  in  1281,  “Proceeding  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  broke 
open  the  doors,  and  carried  away  all  the  charters  and  other 
documents.” — “  After  this  they  broke  open  the  University 
chest,  which  was  kept  in  St.  Mary’s  church,  and  taking  out 
all  the  records  burnt  them  in  the  market  place,  together  with 
the  papers  they  had  previously  collected.”  It  seems  Peter 
ia  not  the  first  to  believe  that  the  higher  seminaries  are  of 
little  use. 

The  fourth  error  in  this  brief  paragraph  is  “that  human 
improvement,  like  heat  in  water,  works  upward  and  not 
downward.”  We  denominate  this  an  error,  and  we  verily 
believe  it  is  one  as  dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  science  as  it  is  philosophically  heterodox. 

It  is  physically,  intellectually,  and  theologically  untrue. 
The  heat  that  warms  the  water  does  not  come  from  beneath, 
but  from  above,  and  the  water  must  be  placed  over  it. 
The  source  of  light  as  well  as  heat  is  above  the  dark  earth  it 
illuminates  and  the  cold  water  it  warms.  So  of  moral  influ¬ 
ences;  they  must  come  down  from  the  higher  places  or  there 
is  no  reformation. 

Equally  inconsistent  with  the  universal  historical  fact  is 
this  assertion,  that  human  improvement  works  upward  from 
beneath.  Where  did  ever  ignorance  enlighten  itself!  On 
what  page  of  history  is  the  record  to  be  found  of  a  stupid, 
debased,  ignorant  and  degraded  people,  acquiring  light  and 
knowledge;  arising  from  the  depths  of  their  degradation,  un¬ 
aided  by  any  influence  from  those  above  them? 

Is  it  not  notorious,  that  with  all  the  efforts  and  they  are 
not  trifling — with  all  the  efibrts  of  the  best  educated  men, 
the  mass  of  the  ignorant  and  debased  in  any  community, 
rise  (lowly  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  morals:  how  then 
should  they  rise  at  all  without  the  aid  of  such  as  have  been 
trained  in  higher  seminaries  of  learning?  Paddy  said,  the 
best  way  to  boil  a  codfish  was  not  to  boil  it  at  all.  But  1 
should  like  to  know  how  either  Paddy  or  Peter  would  cook 
his  codfish  without  heat.  And  how  will  either  get  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  his  pot  warm  enough,  without  fire?  And  how  will  he 
get  fire  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  well  or  spring  or  creek  or 
river?  The  great  ocean  of  human  population  is  to  be  heated 
and  you  roust  begin  at  the  bottom!  And  you  must  begin 
without  fire  from  above!  Can  this  huge  pot  be  thus  heated 
tho’  Vulcan  lend  all  his  fires  to  Mr.  Parley  ! 

But  what  does  this  mean — “  So,  in  society,  if  you  would 
enlighted  the  community  at  large,  if  you  would  raise  the 
standard  of  human  character,  begin  with  the  people.”  That 
is,  if  you  would  enlighten  the  people,  begin  with  the  people! 
If  you  would  raise  the  standard — raise  the  standard  ! !  But, 
passing  over  the  truism,  we  again  ask,  how  will  you  cn- 
Ughten  them  without  light  ?  And  what  is  the  source  of 
your  light?  How  will  you  raise  thb  standard,  without  a 
power  to  raise  it  ?  And  whence  this  power?  Oh — from  be¬ 
low — “  it  works  upward” — “  begins  at  the  bottom!”  No, 
gentle  reader,  reason  and  common  sense  and  all  the  analo¬ 
gies  of  nature  and  the  history  of  every  nation  that  ever  has 
been  enlightened  and  raised,  tells  you,  begin  at  the  top — 
take  from  the  higher  seminaries,  the  men  who  have  been 
anlightened,'  raised  and  cherished  there,  and  by  these  raise 
up  those  who  stand  next  them;  and  enlist  these  last,  in  the 
great,  cause  and  thus  you  soon  reach  the  extreme  below. 
Now  all  this  u  reversed  in  the  scheme  before  us.  The  en- 1 
tire  mass  of  the  people  are  to  be  enligihtened  and  raised —  | 


without  the  agency  of  light  and  power,  that  is,  of  the  higher 
seminaries,  and  these  once  raised  are  to  call  into  existence. 
Academies  and  Colleges.  There  is  no  need  of  these  last  as 
a  means  of  securing  the  first,  they  must  spring  from  the 
others.  Colleges  and  Academies  and  their  learning  arc  the 
product  not  the  progenitors  of  schools  :  they  are  the  ef¬ 
fects,  not  the  causes  of  general  illumination.  Mr.  Parley 
knows  perfectly  well  the  historical  fact  that  Colleges  have 
always  fostered  education  in  the  schools,  and  that  schools 
never  permanently  flourished  in  a  country  where  there  was 
no  College  or  Academy  to  cherish  them.  No  man  better 
knows  the  truth,  that  College-bred  men  are  always  and 
every  were  the  warm  and  ardent  friends  of  school  education. 
Let  us  ask,  where  is  the  country  abounding  in  schools, 
where  a  learned  ministry  does  not 'exist  ?  Who  are  always 
foremost  in  all  schemes  to  enlighten  the  people  ?  We  do 
deprecate  this  assault  upon  Colleges  from  such  a  source; 
and  we  cannot  admire  the  spirit  of  ingratitude  which 
wreathing  itself  with  the  laurel  branch,  would  thus  aim  a 
blow  at  the  stock  that  Ixrre  it  The  palm  of  victory  is 
mine,  and  now  down  with  the  tree  that  produced  it,  “A 
graduate  of  a  College  is  ever  the  ready  supporter  of  his  Al¬ 
ina  Mater,”  Aye!  Peter?  who  then  is  thy  mother  ? 

But  after  all,  it  would  seem  that  not  Colleges,  but  only 
rich  endowments,  such  as  lift  the  teachers  above  the  feeling 
of  dependence  upon  the  good  will  of  the  community,  were 
the  object  of  the  authors  severe  strictures.  On  this  part  af 
the  subject  we  shall  certainly  not  differ.  Our  views  are  al¬ 
ready  before  the  public,  in  our  remarks  on  the  Report  of  Mr. 
Burrowes.  There  we  have  taken  occasion  to  lay  down  what 
we  consider  the  only  way  to  secure  efficiency,  and  safety 
viz:  let  the  teacher  of  every  grade,  from  the  A.  B.  C.  school 
to  the  head  of  the  University  be  so  far  sustained  by  a  salary 
as  to  keep  him  from  coming  under  the  tyranny  of  a  small 
minority  of  unreasonable  parents — let  the  few  not  have  it 
in  their  power,  by  withdrawing  their  support,  to  starve  out  a 
faithful  servant.  On  the  other  band  let  no  teacher  be  se¬ 
cure  of  his  living,  independent  of  the  good  feeling  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  intelligent  and  virtuous  around  him :  let 
him  be  sure  of  a  partial  support — let  there  be  a  minimum 
below  which  he  cannot  fall ;  but  let  there  be  no  maximum, 
above  which  he  cannot  rise.  Let  no  man  in  this  or  any 
other  human  pursuit,  be  limited  and  restricted  within  any 
boundary,  but  the  hearty  good  will  of  those  for  whom  he 
labors.  If  a  School  Teacher  or  College  Professor,  by  labo¬ 
rious,  persevering  and  faithful  effort,  can  convince  those  for 
whom  he  labours,  that  they  ought  to  give  him  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  let  them  do  it.  This  is  the  way  to  bring  out 
all  that  is  in  a  man.  ,We  heartily  concur  in  the  following 
sentiments. 

If  a  college  has  ample  funds  to  sustain  its  pro¬ 
fessors,  will  they  not,  according  to  the  common 
course  of  human  events,  become  indolent,  indif¬ 
ferent,  or  inefficient?  Their 'salaries  are  secure, 
the  institution  is  safe,  whether  they  toil  or  not. 
Here  and  there  an  individual  may  be  found  who 
will  triumph  over  the  seductive  influence  of  such 
circumstances,  but  in  general,  these  will  prove 
fatal  to  that  activity,  vigor  and  vigilance  necessa¬ 
ry  to  render  a  seminary  of  this  kind  useful.  The 
whole  establishment  will  fall  into  a  lazy  routine, 
the  officers  will  be  negligent  and  the  pupils  in¬ 
different.  The  funds  of  the  college  will  be  as  a 
carcass  to  the  eagles,  and  among  those  gathered 
to  share  in  the  spoils,  a  spirit  is  likely  to  reign 
which  will  overlook  duty  in  the  pursuit  of  selfish 
ends.  Such  a  college  may  have  a  celebrated 
scholar  for  a  president  and  learned  men  for  teach* 
ers ;  it  may  have  a  splendid  library  and  costly 
I  cabinets,  and  a  noble  philosophical  apparatus  in 
I  in  every  department  of  science ;  but  it  will  still 


be  an  inefficient  instrument  of  education.  Once 
in  a  while  it  may  produce  a  brilliant  scholar,  but 
the  majority  of  graduates  will  be  injured,  rather 
than  benefitted.  Nine  out  of  ten  will  w^te  the 
best  period  of  life  for  instruction,  and  thus  be 
subjected  to  irremediable  loss. 

And,  in  existing  circumstances,  our  selfishness  would 
prompt  us  to  CO  inside  with  the  following,  from  p.  354:  for 
the  doctrine  reduced  to  practice  would  not  impoverish  us. 

If  parents  therefore  are  desirous  of  sending 
their  children  to  a  college,  let  them  not  be  be¬ 
guiled  by  a  mere  prejudice.  Let  them  not  prefer 
an  institution  because  it  is  rich.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  povery  should  rather  be  a  recommendation. 
The  institutions  which,  depend  on  the  good  name 
they  may  get  by  their  activity,  vigor  and  just 
management,  are  likely  to  be  the  best.” 

MARCO  BOZZARIS— HIS  WIDOW  AND 
DAUGHTERS. 

Despite  their  ignorance  or  ingratitude,  in  reference  to  clas¬ 
sical  literature,  we  defy  its  enemies  to  turn  their  eyes  upon 
any  leading  incident  in  Grecian  history,  without  experienc¬ 
ing  an  impulse  most  felicitous  in  the  intellectual  man,  and 
kindling  emotions  of  patriotic  feeling,  which  abundantly  re¬ 
pay  him  and  the  world  for  all  the  expense  of  perpetuating 
her  ancient  learning.  What  mighty  spirit,  in  after  ages, 
ever  arose,  to  assert  human  rights  and  make  his  country  free, 
that  did  not  kindle  his  fire  at  Thermopylae  or  Marathon  ! 
Would  there  ever  have  been  a  Marco  Bozzaris,  if  there  had’nt 
been  a  Leonidas  ? 

Suffer  another  remark  preparatory  to  the  following  extract 
from  the  interesting  volume,  entitled  “  Incidents  of  Travel,” 
from  which  we  shall  select  hereafter  a  choice  passage  occa¬ 
sionally.  American  sympathies  clustered  around  struggling, 
suffering  Greece,  and  these  sympathies  were  expressed  in 
pecuniary  benefactions.  Who,  that  has  a  soul  is  not  repaid 
a  hundred  fold  for  all  he  gave,  upon  a  simple  reading  of  the 
following  ? 

“  Moving  on  beyond  the  range  of  ruined  houses, 
though  still  within  the  line  of  crumbling  walls, 
we  came  to  a  spot  perhaps  as  interesting  as  any 
that  Greece  in  her  best  days  could  show.  It  was 
the  tomb  of  Marco  Bozzaris  !  No  monumental 
marble  emblazoned  his  deeds  and  fame ;  a  few 
round  stones  piled  over  his  head,  which,  but  for 
our  guide,  we  should  have  passed  without  notic¬ 
ing,  were  all  that  marked  his  grave.  1  would 
not  bisturb  a  proper  reverence  for  the  past ;  time 
covers  with  its  dim  and  twilight  glories  both  dis¬ 
tant  sconce  and  the  men  who  acted  in  them,  but, 
to  my  mind,  Miltiades  was  no  more  of  a  hero  at 
Marathon,  or  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae  than  Mar¬ 
co  Bozzaris  at  Missilonghi.  When  they  went 
out  against  the  hosts  of  Persia,  Athens  and  Sparta 
were  great  and  free,  and  they  had  the  prospect  of 
glory  and  the  praise  of  men,  to  the  Greeks  al¬ 
ways  dearer  than  life.  But  when  the  Suliote  chief 
drew  his  sword,  his  country  lay  bleeding  at  the 
feet  of  a  giant,  and  all  Europe  condemned  the 
Greek  revolution  as  foolhardy  and  desperate. 
For  two  months,  with  but  a  few  hundred  men, 
protected  only  by  a  ditch  and  a  slight  parapet  of 
earth",  he  defended  the  town  where  his  body  now 
rests  against  the  whole  Egyptian  army.  In  stor¬ 
my  weather,  living  upon  bad  and  unwholesome 
bread,  with  no  covering  but  his  cloak,  he  passed 
his  days  and  nights  in  constant  vigil ;  in  every  as¬ 
sault  his  sword  cut  down  the  foremost  assailant, 
and  his  voice,  rising  above  the  din  of  battle,  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  enemy.  In  the  stnig- 
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gle  which  ended  with  hii  Ufet  with  two  thoutand 
men  he  proposed  to  attack  the  whole  army  of 
Moatapha  Pacha*  and  called  upon  all  who  were 
willitif  to  die  for  their  country  to  stand  forward. 
The  whole  band  advanced  to  a  man.  Unwilling 
to  sacrifice  so  many  brave  men  in  a  death-strug' 
gie,  he  chose  three  hundred,  the  sacred  number 
nf  toe  Spartan  band,  his  tried  and  trusty  Suliotes. 
At  midnight  he  placed  himself  at  their  head,  di> 
lecting  that  not  a  shot  should  be  fired  till  he 
iounded  his  bugle ;  and  his  last  command  was. 

If  you  lose  sight  of  me,  seek  me  in  the  pacha’s 
tonu’*  In  the  moment  of  victory  he  ordered  the 
acha  to  be  seized,  and  received  a  ball  in  the  loins; 
is  voice  still  rose  above  the  din  of  battle,  cheer¬ 
ing  his  men  until  he  was  struck  by  another  ball 
in  toe  head,  and  borne  dead  from  the  field  of  glory. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  our  day  at  Mis- 
•Hongbi  was  to  come.  Returning  from  a  ramble 
round  toe  walls,  we  noticed  a  large  square  house, 
which,  our  guide  told  us,  was  toe  residence  of 
Constantine,  the  brother  of  Marco  Bozzaris.  We 
were  all  interested  in  this  intelligence,  and  our 
interest  was  in  no  small  de^rree  increased  when 
be  added  that  the  widow  and  two  of  the  children 
of  toe  Suliote  chief  were  living  with  his  brother. 
The  house  was  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall, 
•  large  gate  stood  most  invitingly  wide  open,  and 
we  turned  toward  it  in  hope, of  catching  a  glimpse 
of  toe  inhabitants ;  but,  before  we  reached  the 
fate,  our  interest  had  increased  to  such  a  point 
toat,  after  consnlting  our  guide,  we  requested  him 
to  say  that,  if  it  would  not  be  considered  an  in- 
^sion,  three  travellers,  two  of  them  Americans, 
would  feel  honoured  in  being  permitted  to  pay 
toeir  respects  to  toe  widow  and  children  of  Mar- 
00  Bozzaris. 

We  were  invited  in,  and  shown  into  a  large 
room  on  the  right,  where  three  Greeks  were  sit¬ 
ting  cross-legged  on  a  divan,  smoking  the  long 
Turkish  chibouk.  Soon  after  the  brother  entei^ 
ed,  a  man  about  fifty,  of  middling  height,  spare 
built,  and  wearing  a  Bavarian  uniform,  as  holding 
a  colonel’s  commission  in  toe  service  of  King 
Otho.  In  toe  dress  of  the  dashing  Suliote  he 
would  have  better  looked  the  brother  of  Marco 
Bozzaris,  and  I  might  then  more  easily  have  re- 
eognized  the  daring  warrior  who,  on  the  field  of 
-  battle,  in  a  moment  of  extremity,  was  deemed, 
by  universal  acclimation,  worthy  of'  succeeding 
toe  &llen  hero.  Now  the  straight  military  frock- 
coat,  buttoned  tight  across  toe  breast,  toe  stock, 
tight  pantaloons,  boots,  and  straps,  seemed  to  re¬ 
press  toe  free  energies  of  the  mountain  warrior : 
and  I  could  not  but  think  how  awkwaad  it  must 
be  for  one  who  had  spent  all  his  life  in  a  dress 
which  hardly  tonched  him,  at  fifty  to  put  on  a 
•tack,  and  straps  to  his  boots.  Our  guide  in¬ 
troduced  us,  with  ^n  apidogy  for  our  intrusion. 
The  erion^  received  us  with  great  kindness, 
thanked  as  for  the  hoqor  done  his  brother’s  widow, 
and  regussting  us  to  be  seated,  ordered  coffee  and 
pipes. 

And  here,  no  toe  very  first  day  of  our  arrival 
in  Greece,  end  from  a  source  which  made  us 
proud,  we  had  the  first  evidence  of  what  after¬ 
ward  met  me  at  every  step,  toe  warm  feeling  ex¬ 
isting  in  Greece  toward  Ameriea ;  for  almost  the 
fisst  thing  that  the  brother  of  Marco  Bozzaris 
•aid  was  to  express  his  gratitode  as  a  Greek  for 
toe  services  rendered  his  eountry  by  our  own ; 
and,  after  referring  to  the  provisions  sent  out  for 
his  famishing  countrymen,  his  eyes  sparkled  and 
bis  cheek  flushed  as  he  told  us  that,  when  the 


Greek  revolutionary  flag  first  sailed  into  the  port 
of  Napoli  di  Romania,  among  hundreds  of  vessels 
of  all  nations,  an  American  captain  Was  the  first 
to  recognise  and  salute  it. 

In  a  few  moments  the  widow  of  Marco  Bozzaris 
entered.  I  have  often  been  disappointed  in  my 
preconceived  notions  of  personal  appearance,  but 
it  was  not  so  with  the  lady  who  now  stood  be¬ 
fore  me ;  she  looked  the  widow  of  a  hero ;  as  one 
worthy  of  her  Grecian  mothers,  who  gave  their 
hair  for  bowstrings,  their  girdle  for  a  sword-belt, 
and,  while  toeir  heartstrings  were  cracking,  sent 
their  young  lovers  from  their  arms  to  fight  and 
perish  for  their  country.  Perhaps  it  was  she 
that  led  Marco  Bozzaris  into  the  path  of  imm  or 
•ality ;  that  roused  him  from  the  wild  guerilla 
warfare  in  which  he  had  passed  his  early  life,  and 
fired  him  with  the  high  and  holy  ambition  of 
freeing  his  eountry.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain, 
no  man  could  look  her  in  the  face  without  finding 
his  wavering  purposes  fixed,  without  treading 
more  firmly  in  the  path  of  high  and  honorable 
enterprise.  She  was  under  forty,  tal  and  stately 
in  person,  and  habited  in  deep  black,  fit  emblem 
of  her  widowed  condition,  with  a  white  handker¬ 
chief  laid  flat  over  her  head,  giving  the  Madonna 
east  to  her  dark  eyes  and  marble  complexion 
We  all  rose  as  she  entered  the  room  ;  and  though 
living  secluded,  and  seldom  seeing  the  face  of  a 
stranger,  she  received  our  compliments  and  re¬ 
turned  them  ’With  far  lees  embarrasment  than 
we  both  felt  and  exhibited. 

But  our  embarrasment,  at  least,  I  speak  for 
myself,  was  induced  by  an  unexpected  circum¬ 
stance.  Much  as  I  was  interested  in  her  appear¬ 
ance,  I  was  not  insensible  to  the  fact  that  she  was 
accompanied  by  two  young  and  beautiful  girls, 
who  were  introduced  to  us  as  her  daughters. 
This  somewhat  bewildered  me.  While  waiting 
for  their  appearance,  and  talking  with  Constan¬ 
tine  Bozzaris,  I  had  in  some  way  conceived  the  ide 
that  the  daughters  were  mere  children,  and  had 
fully  made  up  my  mind  to  take  them  both  on  my 
knee  and  kiss  them ;  but  the  appearance  of  the 
stately  mother  recalled  me  to  the  grave  of  Boz¬ 
zaris;  and  the  daughters  would  probably  have 
thought  toatl  was  takingliberties  upon  so  short  an 
acquaintance  if  I  had  followed  np  my  benevolent 
purpose  in  regard  to  them ;  so  that,  with  toe  long 
ipe  in  my  hand,  which,  at  that  time,  I  did  not 
now  how  to  manage  well,  I  cannot  flatter  myself 
that  I  exhibited  any  of  the  benefit  of  Continental 
travel. 

The  elder  was  about  sixteen,  and  even  in  toe 
opinion  of  my  friend  Doctor  W.,  a  cool  judge  in 
these  matters,  a  beautiful  girl,  possessing  in  its 
fullest  extent  all  the  elements  of  Grecian  beauty: 
a  dark  clear  complexion,  dark  hair,  set  off  by  a 
little  red  cap  embroidered  with  gold  thread,  and 
a  long  blue  tassel  hanging  down  ^hind,  and  large 
.black  eyes,  expressing  a  melancholy  quiet,  but 
which  might  be  excited  to  shoot  forth  glances  of 
fire  more  terrible  than  her  father’s  swoiri.  Hap¬ 
pily,  too,  for  us,  she  talked  French,  having  learn¬ 
ed  it  from  a  French  marquis  who  had  served  in 
Greece  and  been  domesticated  with  them;  but 
young  and  modest,  and  unused  to  the  company  of 
strangers,  she  felt  the  embarrasment  common  to 
young  ladies  when  attempting  to  speak  a  foreign 
language.  And  we  could  not  talk  to  her  on  com¬ 
mon  themes.  Our  lips  were  sealed,  of  course, 
upon  the  subject  which  had  brought  us  to  her 
house.  We  could  not  sound  for  her  toe  praise 
of  her  gallant  father.  At  parting,  however,  I  told 


them  toat  toe  name  of  Marco  Bozzaris  was  as  fa* 
miliar  in  America  as  that  of  a  hero  of  our  oWn  re* 
volution,  and  that  it  had  been  hallowed  by  the  in* 
spiration  of  an  American  poet ;  and  I  added  that, 
if  it  would  not  be  unacceptable,  on  my  return  to 
my  native  country  I  would  send  the  tribute  re- 
ferred  to,  as  an  evidence  of  the  feeling  existing  in 
America  towards  toe  memory  of  Marco  Bozzaris. 
My  offer  was  gratefully  accepted  ;  and  afterward, 
while  in  the  act  of  mounting  my  horse  to  leave 
Missilonghi,  our  guide,  who  had  remained  be¬ 
hind,  came  to  me  with  a  message  from  the  wid¬ 
ow  and  daughters  reminding  me  of  my  promise.” 


TERRACULTURAL. 


We  present  this  week  s  notice  of  an  agricultural  meeting, 
and  would  take  the  occaaioa  to  tmj  to  our  readera,  that  the 
many  eicellent  papera  we  receive  in  exchange,  abound  is 
such  articles.  And  also  we  wish  to  enquire  why  there  might 
not  be  a  Terracultnral  Society  in  Northampton  County  1 
Is  it  absolutely  certain  that  improvement  m  impracticable  t 
Have  we  arrived  at  perfection  1  Or  is  it  not  possible  thig 
even  within  this  county  one  man  may  know  something 
about  ferming,  slocks  Ac.  which  another  does  not  know,  and 
that  by  intercourse  and  the  mutual  exchange  of  opinions,  the 
common  stock  of  information  might  be  enlarged.  The  wii* 
ter  of  this  purchased  three  years  and  a  half  ago,  100  cutlingi 
of  the  Chinese  mulberry.  He  planted  them,  76  grew ;  but 
hi  ignorance  of  their  nature  and  the  mode  of  their  culturs 
and  protection,  has  let  them  all  perish  Imt  7.  Now  1  havs 
gathered  information  in  ten  minutes  reading,  and  conversi. 
tion,  which  if  I  had  had  three  years  ago,  would  have  enabled 
me  to  save  my  whole  stock  of  mulbenies,  and  they  would 
this  fell  have  sold  fot^30,000.  Farmers  you  are  not  berfect 
in  your  business  and  a  sodely  in  every  County  might  be  im¬ 
mensely  advantageous. 

Another  argument  in  fevour  of  such  societies  is,  that  they 
furnish  new  and  more  important  subjects  of  thought  and  con* 
versation  than  party  politics,  I  think  it  is  a  feet  that  farmen 
who  take  an  active  part  in  agricultural  societies,  are  better  citi- 
xeiM  in  this  respect  than  others.  They  dont  spend  their  spare 
hours  in  winter  and  un&vourable  weather  in  taverns  wrung- 
ling  about  party  polities,  but  you  will  find  them  at  hooM 
studying  chimistry,  botany,  or  some  ether  thing  relating  to 
their  profession :  or  at  least  reading  the  agricultural  news-pt. 
pers.  Nor  do  these  men  give  less  intelligent,  or  less  honest, 
or  less  efficient  votes  at  the  elections,  than  others.  And  I 
am  sure  I  would  rather  send  to  the  State  Legislature  such  a 
former,  than  one  who  never  reads  any  thing  but  the  conten. 
tiona  of  par^. 

The  Mechanic  arts  too  and  manufectures  are  nearly  relat. 
ed.  The  mechanics  of  Easton  have  their  Institute :  Corns 
Fanners !  Let  ns  have  the  Northampton  County  Terracul* 
tural  Society  organised ;  and  see  if  we  cannot  raise  larger 
pumpkiiu  than  they  can  over  among  the  Yankees;  mors 
buckwheat  than  they  can  over  here  in  the  Jersiea. 


THE  ACT, 

Organizing  a  state  board  of  Agriculture  and 
authorizing  toe  promotion  of  societies  within  our 
state  has  b(Mn  productive  of  much  good.  But  the 
fact  that  no  means  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  state  board  not  even  to  defray  the  expense  of 
a  correspondence  with  toe  different  societies, 
whereby  to  enable  the  board  to  obtain  reports 
from  each  society,  prevented  its  being  able  to 
publish  an  annual  report  which  would  have  in¬ 
formed  each  society  of  the  progress  of  toe  others, 


THE  EDUCATOR. 


Ill 


and  aroused  a  general  spirit  of  competition 
throughout  the  sUte.  By  this  means  much  use¬ 
ful  and  practical  information  would  have  been 
disseminate^),  and  each  would  have  had  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  discoveries  and  improvements  of 
the  rest.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  act  will  be 
revised  at  the  next  session  and  amended,  at  least 
in  this  essential  particular. — Indiana  Farmer. 


By  the  following,  which  we  copy  from  the 
Green  River  Gazette,  we  are  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  counties  in  the  southern  section  of  the 
State,  are  redoubling  their  efforts  to  promote  the 
formation  of  more  agricultural  societies,  in  view 
of  stimulating  their  most  important  interests. 
The  gallant  county  of  Todd,  to  her  honor  be  it 
spoken,  has  already  two  societies  in  operation, 
and  she  is  now  co-operating  with  others  to  or¬ 
ganize  more.  We  heartily  cheer  them  onward  in 
their  useful  and  patriotic  labors  ;  for  it  is  auspici¬ 
ous  of  glorious  results  in  favor  of  improvement  in 
the  modes  and  the  products  of  husbandry,  that 
the  farmers  are  spiritedly  organizing  and  sustain¬ 
ing  these  associations.  It  is  delightful  also,  to 
witness  the  spirit  of  union  and  good  feeling  man¬ 
ifested  by  the  conterminous  counties  of  Tennes¬ 
see  and  Kentucky  toward  each  other.  Their  pur¬ 
suits  and  interests  are  similar,  and  why  should  not 
their  action,  in  support  of  them,  be  united?  We 
wish  the  Tennesseeans  the  most  abundant  success 
both  in  the  prosecution  of  the  grazing  system 
and  the  labors  of  their  societies. — Frank.  Far. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  AND  CON¬ 
VENTIONS. 

In  the  state  of  Tennessee,  within  a  few  years 
past,  many  Agricultural  Societies  have  been  form¬ 
ed,  which  have  been  attended  with  the  happiest 
results.  In  many  counties,  it  appears  that  a  large 
portion  of  their  farmers  and  planters  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  raising  of  cotton,  and  have  profitably 
turned  their  attention  to  the  culture  of  Grass, 
Corn  and  Stock  raising.  An  Agricultural  Con¬ 
vention  is  suggested  by  the  public  prints  in  that 
State,  to  take  place  on  the  first  Monday  in  Febru¬ 
ary  next  at  Murfresborough  ;  and  much  interest 
is  manifested  in  it.  We  are  pleased  to  witness 
this  spirit  among  our  neighbors  in  Tennessee. 
The  establishment  of  County  and  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Societies  have  been  of  invaluable  service  to 
the  farming  interest  throughout  the  Union.  It 
has  awakened  talent,  inspired  industry,  diffused  a 
taste  for  agricultural  pursuits,  and  greatly  improv¬ 
ed  stock  and  enhanced  the  value  of  land  and  all  of 
its  productions.  We  would  again  press  upon  the 
consideration  of  our  citizens  the  importance  of  a 
spirited  County  Society.  We  have  witnessed 
with  pleasure  the  happy  effects  of  such  societies 
in  the  counties  of ,  Logan  and  Todd,  and  we  learn 
that  several  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens  of 
Todd  contemplates  using  their  best  exertions  to 
form  a  Society  embracing  the  counties  of  Warren, 
Logan,  Todd  and  Christian  and  other  counties 
adjacent  in  Kentucky,  and  Robertson  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  in  Tenne.  see,  to  hold  semi-annual  Fairs 
at  Russellville  and  Elkton  alternately.  W e  should 
be  gratified  to  see  this  good  work  go  ahead ;  and 
in  order  to  effect  this  desirable  object,  would  it 
not  be  advisable  to  hold  a  Convention  at  Russell¬ 
ville,  to  consult  upon  the  project  and  devise  the 
ways  and  means  for  carrying  out  the  object  in 
view  T  We  would  again  respectfully  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Press  in  this  section  of  the  State  to 
this  subject ;  and  we  trust  that  our  citizens  will 
be  ready  to  act  with  becoming  spirit,  and  that 


something  will  be  done  to  stimulate  industry,  ex¬ 
cite  pride  and  emulation  among  farmers,  raise  the 
price  of  our  lands  and  make  them  as  productive  a 
the  best  in  the  State. 


From  the  Germantown  Telegraph. 

THE  BLACKBIRD  A  NON-DEPREDATOR. 

As  the  attention  of  the  public  and  particularly 
of  farmers,  is  being  awakened  in  regard  to  birds 
and  their  value  in  protecting  our  orchards  and  de¬ 
stroying  noxious  and  destructive  worms  and  in¬ 
sects,  the  Blackbird,  I  respectfully  submit,  de¬ 
serves  honorable  notice  and  protection.  This 
bird  has  long  borne  a  large  part  of  the  censure  so 
richly  deserved  by  the  crow  ;  and  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  the  latter  upon  our  corn  fields  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  has  been  unjustly  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  former.  As  I  have  a  number  of  high  trees 
about  my  domicil,  many  pairs  of  Blackbirds,  an¬ 
nually  build  their  nesu  in  them.  For  about  two 
years  after  I  commenced  farming,  I  had  these 
birds  destoyed  under  an  apprehension  that  my 
corn-fields  would  be  injured  by  them.  I  found, 
however,  that  in  ridding  myself,  of  these,  other 
birds,  beautiful  in  plumage  and  charming  in  song, 
became  alarmed  at  the  sound  of  the  gun  and  shun¬ 
ned  my  enclosures.  I  resolved  to  bear  with  the  de¬ 
predations  of  the  sable  wrong-doers  rather  than 
deprive  myself  of  the  luxury  of  my  musical  com¬ 
panions.  The  following  spring  the  gun  was  laid 
by,  and  a  few  blackbirds  ventured  again  to  throw 
themselves  upon  my  hospitality. 

During  the  following  season  I  observed  them 
constantly  in  the  furrow,  and  as  I  had  inculcated 
the  doctrine  of  peace  and  kindness  among  my 
people,  the  birds  became  so  tame  as  to  show  that 
they  confided  in  the  friendship  thus  extended  to¬ 
ward  them.  At  length  the  corn  came  up  and  I 
saw  them  for  several  days  busily  engaged  in  vis¬ 
iting  it  and  returning  to  their  nests.  My  good 
feeling  toward  them  began  to  waver;  and  I  had 
a  most  determined  on  a  renewal  of  hostilities, 
when  I  observed  a  bird  having  in  his  bill  what  I 
took  to  be  a  grub  worm.  Well  done,  said  I ;  for 
I  considered  this  in  the  light  of  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  it  to  be  a  proffer  of  negotiation — a  plea  of  not 
guilty  and  a  challenge  to  put  me  to  my  proof  in 
regard  to  the  injury  to  the  young  corn.  I  then 
took  a  station  as  any  liberal  and  just  man  should 
have  done,  when  1  soon  saw  a  Blackbird  alight 
upon  the  field,  and  after  having  performed  various 
hops,  much  upon  the  Jim  Crow  principle,  he 
struck  his  bill  into  the  ground,  pulled  something 
up  and  away  he  flew  to  his  nest.  I  carefully 
marked  the  spot  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  ex¬ 
amine  it.  Upon  the  way  I  upbraided  myself  for 
my  folly  in  allowing  these  vile  birds  to  destroy 
my  corn  fields  which  I  had  taken  so  much  pains 
and  been  at  such  expense  to  cultivate,  when  I 
had  the  experience  of  every  body  as  to  the  dis- 
tructive  propensities  of  these  depredators.  An¬ 
other  bird  or  perhaps  the  same,  came  gaily  from 
his  nest  and  alighted  near  me.  I  considered  this 
an  insult  direct,  as  if  he  had  come  there  to  do  me 
wrong  before  my  face,  and  to  upbraid  me  for  my 
folly  in  submitting  to  it.  I  arrived  at  the  marked 
spot,  but  imagine  my  surprise  at  finding  no  com 
uprooted  nor  any  evidence  that  such  a  thing  had 
‘  been  done.  I. then  watched  the  fellow  who  had 
come  to  mock  me  as  I  had  imagined,  and  found 
I  had  also  been  mistaken  in  regard  to  his  errand, 
I  saw  him  soon  pick  up  a  grab  and  fly  away 
with  it  to  his  nest. 


Since  then  my  flock  of  Blackbirds  has  consid¬ 
erably  increased,  for  I  believe  those  that  escape 
the  idle  sportsman  annually  return.  I  welcome 
them  as  well  as  the  blue  bird  when  they  first 
visit  me  in  the  spring,  as  the  harbinger  of  that 
delightful  season.  They  remind  me  that  nature 
is  about  again  to  unfold  her  blossoms,  and  cheer 
and  comfoit  man  with  her  manifold  bounties  ;  that 
the  leafless  branch  is  again  to  burst  into  life  ;  that 
our  fields  are  soon  to  teem  with  plenty,  and  our 
hearts  are  to  be  gladdened  with  tlie  renovated  lux¬ 
uriance  of  summer. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject.  I  have  never 
since  been  able  to  discover  that  these  birds  have 
done  my  corn  the  slightest  injury,  although  I 
have  frequently  marked  the  spots  fiom  which 
they  have  flown  and  examined  them,  and  been 
convinced  that  they  feed  upon  the  grub  and  other 
worms ;  and  tliat  to  have  them  to  frequent  our 
corn  and  other  fields,  is  attended  not  with  injury 
but  with  great  advantage  to  our  crops.  Let  those 
who  have  doubts  upon  this  subjecC  watch  them, 
and  if  they  do  not  eikteh  them  in  the  act,  charge 
the  corn  uprooted  to  the  account  of  that  villain 
the  crow,  who  is  guilty  of  not  only  this  outrage, 
but  stealing  eggs  and  destroying  young  turkeye 
and  other  poultry  whenever  he  has  an  opportu¬ 
nity.  If  the  Blackbird  is  not  guilty,  I  ask  you, 
farmers,  in  mercy  and  for  your  own  interests,  not 
only  to  spare  but  to  protect  him.  K. 


John  Lowell  of  Roxbury  Mass,  says  in  the  N^ 
England  Farmer :  I  have  already  cut  two  crops 
from  lucerne,  sown  in  April  last ;  and  two  crops 
from  lucerne  two  years  old,  and  two  crops  of  hay 
from  lucerne  three  years  old,  at  the  rate  of  three 
tons  per  acre.  I  expect  two  crops  more  from 
-each.  These  are  facts,  notorious  to  them,  who 
pass  by  my  grounds. 

What  have  we  like  it  ?  Lucerne  must  be,  and 
will  be  the  grass  of  the  south  shore  of  this  state, 
and  other  light  lands  of  N.  England. 

Let  farmers,  who  pass  this  way  visit  my  lands, 
let  them  see  the  grass,  and  the  hay  produced  from 
it,  and  enquire  of  those  who  feed  my  stock,  and 
they  will  be  satisfied,  that  the  lucerne  is  yet  to  be 
a  blessing  to  their  farms. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  National  Intelligeneer. 

SILK  AND  SUGAR. 

Gentlemen — I  have  had  the  liberty  to  make 
the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
now  in  Paris,  to  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  of 
this  city,  which  I  submit  to  you  for  publication. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  inventive  genius  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morse  so  signally  acknowled^  in  France; 
and  the  suggestions  of  the  writer  at  the  close  of 
the  letter,  in  relation  to  the  production  of  Silk 
and  Sugar,  are  of  such  vast  importance  as  will, 
I  hope,  be  felt  by  those  who  possess  the  power  to 
direct  the  attention  and  energies  of  the  agricul¬ 
turists  of  our  country  to  these  new  sources  of  na-< 
tional  wealth. 

With  great  respect,  dfcc, 

“  Paru,  Sept,  la,  1838. 

“  My  Dear  Sir — I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad 
to  learn,  that  our  American  friend.  Professor  Moir«e 
of  the  New  York  City  University,  is  producinp^^ 
very  g^at  sensation  among  the  learned  mel$uf 
this  kingdom,  by  his  ingenious  and  wonderful 
Magnetic  Telegraph.  He  submitted  it  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Academy  of  sciences  of  the  Roy- 
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THE  EDUCATOR. 


al  Institute  of  France,  at  their  sitting  on  Monday 
iMt,  and  the  deepest  interest  was  excited  among 
the  members  of  that  learned  body  on  the  subject. 
Its  novelty,  beauty,  simplicity  and  power,  were 
highly  commended. 

“  M.  Arago,  the  learned  and  eminent  Principal 
in  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  the  French 
Government,  has  manifested  a  very  lively  gratifi¬ 
cation  in  regard  to  it.  He  addressed  the  Acade¬ 
my  in  regard  to  our  countryman’s  invention,  in 
terms  that  could  not  but  have  been  most  pleasing 
as  they  were  certainly  most  creditable  to  Mr.  Morse. 
It  is  understood,  that  a  report  of  the  exhibition 
will  be  submitted  by  M.  Arago  in  the  forth  com¬ 
ing  number  of  the  published  proceedings  of  the 
Institute.  The  favourable  consideration  and  opin¬ 
ion  of  a  man  and  philosopher  so  eminent  in  the 
scientific  world  as  M.  Arago,  and  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  learned  institutions  of  the 
French  Government,  will  be  in  itself  a  rich  reward 
for  American  ingenuity  to  attain  in  the  field  of  sci¬ 
ence.  Other  projects  for  the  establishment  of  a 
magnetic  telegraph  have  been  broached  here,  es¬ 
pecially  from  Prof.  Wheatstone  of  London,  and 
Prof.  Steinheil  of  Munich.  It  is  said  however, 
to  be  very  manifest  that  our  Yankee  Professor  is 
ahead  of  them  all  in  all  the  essential  requisites  of 
such  an  invention,  and  that  he  is  in  the  way  to 
bear  off  the  palm.  In  simplicity  of  design,  cheap¬ 
ness  of  construction,  and  efficiency.  Professor 
Morse’s  Telegraph  trancends  all  yet  made  known. 
In  each  of  these  qualities,  it  is  admitted  by  those 
who  have  inspected  it  closely,  there  seems  to  be 
little  else  to  desire.  It  is  certain,  moreover,  that 
in  priority  of  discovery  he  antedates  all  others. 

“  In  being  abroad,  among  strangers  and  foreign¬ 
ers,  one’s  nationality  of  feeling  may  be  somewhat 
more  excitable  than  at  home.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
one  cannot  but  feel  gratified,  as  an  American,  that 
our  countryman  like  Fulton  in  the  practical  sci¬ 
ence  of  steam,  is  thus  in  advance  of  the  learned 
men  of  the  old  world  in  this  triumphant  adapta¬ 
tion  to  every  day  uses  of  the  elder  sister  of  steam 
power,  electricity.  The  result  of  his  ingenuity 
will  in  a  few  years  impart  to  the  intercourse  of 
men  at  points  distant  from  each  other  an  aspect 
no  less  wonderful  and  influential  than  that  which 
the  use  of  steam  power  has  already  imparted  to  it. 
In  this  respect,  another  revolution  is  at  hand, 
even  more  wonderful  then  its  predecessor.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  within  the  next  ten  years  you  will  see 
this  electric  power  adopted  between  all  commercial 
points  of  magnitude  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
for  purposes  of  correspondence,  and  men  enabled 
to  send  their  orders  or  news  of  events  from  one 
point  to  another  with  the  speed  of  lightning  itself 
superseding  thereby  all  the  old  modes  of  “  ex¬ 
press  mails”  and  of  post  boy  correspondence  in 
all  matters  of  moment  to  Governments  and  trade. 
The  extremities  of  naUons  will  be  literally  wired 
together,  and  brought,  for  all  purposes  of  written 
correspondence,  within  the  compactness  of  a  com¬ 
mon  centre.  In  the  U.  S.,  for  instance,  you  may 
expect  to  find,  at  no  very  distant  day,  the  Executive 
messages,  and  the  daily  votes  of  each  House  of 
Congress,  made  kuown  at  Philadelphia,  Ne  w  Y ork 
Boston  and  Portland — at  New  Orleans,  Cincinna- 
ta,  dtc.'*  as  soon  as  they  can  be  known  at  Balti¬ 
more,  or  even  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  avenue  !  The  merchant  at  Boston  or 
New  Yorii  will  yet  be  able  to  correspond  with 
his  ship  master  at  New  Orleans  on  the  subject  of 
freight^  prices  of  cotton,  sugar,  Ac.,  in  every  ^ 


hour  of  the  day,  and  give  orders  and  receive  re¬ 
turn  answers  between  the  same  distant  points  in 
one  and  the  same  hour,  and  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day,  amid  storms  as  readily  as  amid  sunshine! 
To  predict  this  much  seems  now  like  a  fairy  tale  ; 
and  it  is,  indeed,  overwhelming  to  contemplate 
the  realities  which  science  and  practical  skill  arc 
pouring  in  upon  our  age.  It  is  no  longer  a  pro¬ 
verb,  but  the  saying  has  risen  to  the  solemnity  of 
a  mathematical  truth,  that  ,truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction.'  Abstract  imagination  is  no  longer  a 
match  for  reality  in  the  race  that  science  has  in¬ 
stituted  on  both  sides  "f  the  Atlantic. 

“I  have  been  highly  gratified  to  find  that  the 
French  Government  is  pushing  with  all  its  might 
every  species  of  research  aiul  experiment  upon 
the  two  subjects  which  are  destined  to  be  of  lead¬ 
ing  interest  and  absorbing  importance  to  our  coun¬ 
try — I  mean  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the 
sugar  beet,  and  the  treatment  of  the  silk  worm. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  American  Government 
will  no  longer  slumber,  for  slumbering  it  still  is, 
in  reference  to  these  interests,  but  that,  without 
any  stinted  calculations  of  the  cost,  it  will  forth¬ 
with  adopt  all  necessary  measures  for  developing 
within  its  own  limits,  and  making  known  to  our 
own  citizens,  the  incalculably  extended  resourses 
which  are  within  the  reach  of  Americans  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  sugar 
beet,  and  the  rearing  of  silkworms.  I  have  taken 
all  pains  to  supply  myself  with  every  treatise  of 
value  yet  published  here  upon  these  subjects,  with 
a  view  of  converting  them  to  such  use,  in  the  dif¬ 
fusion  among  my  friends  of  the  details  thej'  furnish 
as  my  limited  leisure  and  opportunities  will  per¬ 
mit.  But  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  these  and  like  matters  of  national  in¬ 
terest  are  worthy  of  all  commendation.  It 
is  in  this  spirit  and  this  policy  I  would  like  to 
see  the  Federal  Government  of  the  American 
States  imitate  the  French  and  other  European  Gov¬ 
ernments.  Expenditures  thus  incurred,  will,  like 
the  bread  of  charity  cast  upon  the  waters,  return 
in  due  season  with  manifold  blessings  to  the  do¬ 
nor.” 


CHINESE  MORUS  MULTICAULIS,  &c. 

At  the  Linnsean  Gardens,  Flushing  New  York. 

35,000 

Splendid  trees  of  the  genuine  Morus  Multicaulis  are  yet 
remaining  for  sale,  at  moderate  prices,  according  to  their 
size, — and  also  cuttings  of  the  same.  None  of  the  hum¬ 
bug  kind  are  sold  at  this  establishment.  Also  20,000  trees 
of  the  splendid  Morus  Expansa,  which  has  very  large  leaves, 
greatly  loved  by  the  worm ;  it  is  very  hardy,  and  yields  silk 
of  the  first  excellence.  A  great  supply  of  the  Moretti  or 
Alpine  mulberry,  the  Canton,  Dandolo,  B  roussa,  Asiatic, 
Pyramidalis,  Rose  of  Lombardy,  Morus  alata,  and  other  va¬ 
rieties. 

Also— Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees,  Plants  and  Seeds  of 
every  kind,  and  an  immense  stock  of  Bulbous  Flower  Roots, 
just  arrived  from  Holland— Silk  Worms  Eggs  of  every  kind 
at  the  lowest  prices,  and  White  Italian,  Canton  and  Moretti 
or  Alpine  Mulberry  seeds  in  any  quantity. 

The  Morus  Multicaulis  trees  raised  here  have  one  third 
more  joints  and  buds,  than  Southern  trees,  and  of  course 
are  worth  50  per  cent  more  for  propagation  ;  and  the  wood 
becomes  as  mature  and  perfect  on  the  high  exposed  position, 
our  Nurseries  occupy  as  at  any  place  in  the  Union — Also, 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Bulbous  Roots,  Green  House 
Plants,  and  seeds  of  all  kinds  for  sale  in  large  or  small  parcels. 

Priced  catalogues  will  be  sent  to  every  applicant  and  or¬ 
ders  per  mail  will  be  executed  with  as  much  precision  and 
despatch  as  if  the  purchasers  were  present,  and  will  be  pack¬ 
ed,  so  as  to  be  sent  to  the  remotest  itegion  with  safety. 

WM.  PRINCE  &  BON. 

Not.  6,  1838. 


LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE, 
EASTON,  Pa. 

The  students  of  this  Institution  will  reassemble  for  the 
Winter  Session,  on  Wednesday  the  31st  October,  instant. 
The  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  session  are  as  follows: 

Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Geo.  Junkin,  D.  D.  Principal. 

Rhetoric  and  Belles  Letters,  Rev.  David  X.  Junkin. 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  W.  M’Cartney. 

Chemistry,  Traill  Green,  M.  D. 

Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  ^  S?  M^o^A.  B.^Ad^'prrf 

German,  French  and  Italian,  Rev.  Frederick  Schmidt. 

Elements  of  Jurisprudence,  James  M.  Porter,  Esq. 

Geology,  Peter  A.  Browne,  Esq. 

The  course  for  graduation,  extends  over  four  years.  Stu¬ 
dents  entering  the  Freshman  Class  are  examined  on  Sal¬ 
lust,  Virgil,  Mairs  Syntax,  Greek  Grammar  and  Collectanea 
Grteca  Minora. 

A  modified  course,  for  non-professional  men,  comprising 
Mathematics,  Modem  Languages,  and  Natural  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  has  also  been  introduced. 

The  discipline  of  the  Institution  is  strict  but  paternal.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  checks  and  restraints,  resulting  from 
systematic  vigilance,  every  effort  is  used  both  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Professors  for  developing  and  strengthening  tha 
moral  principles  of  the  students. 

Physical  Education  is  also  carefully  attended  to.  With 
this  view,  opportunities  are  furnished  to  the  Students  of  de¬ 
voting  two  or  three  hours  daily  to  manual  labour  in  Garden¬ 
ing,  Farming,  Printing  and  Carpentering;  and  the  value  of 
their  labor  is  deducted  from  their  bills. 

The  de|)artment  of  the  College  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  public  in  at  present,  respecfully  requested  is  the  TEACH¬ 
ERS  SEMINARY  and  MODEL  SCHOOL  about  to  be 
o|>ened  under  the  care  of  Professor  Cunningham  and  Mr. 
William  Dunn,  late  of  The  Edinburgh  Institution.  The 
candidate  teachers  will  prosecute  their  studies  in  Mathemat¬ 
ics  and  Philosophy  under  the  ordinary  Professors  in  the 
Collegiate  department.  They  will  be  instructed  in  the  theo¬ 
ry  and  practice  of  Teaching,  by  Prof.  Cunningham,  and 
will  be  employed  a  portion  of  the  day  in  giving  lessons  un¬ 
der  his  inspection,  on  the  plan  pursued  in  the  Prussian 
and  French  Seminaries  for  Teachers,  The  Model  School 
will  be  taught  by  Mr.  Dunn,  whose  experience  as  a  teacher 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  best  systems  of  instruction 
have  recommended  him  to  the  trustees,  as  a  fit  person  for 
the  office,  and  who  resigned  his  situation  in  The  Edinburgh 
Institution,  to  accept  the  appointment. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  Model  School  will  comprise 
all  the  branches  of  a  thorough  English  education.  Pupils, 
intended  for  the  Collegiate  department,  will  attend  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  adjunct  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 

Parents  desirous  of  placing  their  children  in  the  preparato¬ 
ry  school  are  requested  to  make  early  application.  Young 
men  intending  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of 
Teaching,  will  find  it  their  interest  to  enroll  themselves  in  tbs 
Teachers  Seminary  as  numerous  applications  are  made  to  tha 
College  for  qualified  Teachers.  Individuals  of  wealth  and 
public  spirit  interested  in  the  advancement  of  Education, 
have  now  an  opportunity  of  promoting  that  end  by  aiding 
young  men  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  held  out  for 
qualifying  themselves  as  Teachers. 

THE  EXFESSES  ARE 

FOR  THE  WINTER  TERM  OF  22  WEEKS. 

Boarding,  Tuition,  use  of  Rooms  and  Library  $63,  Fuel 
and  attendance  per  Room  $12.  Washing  3  cents  per  piece. 

FOR  THE  SUMMER  TERM  OF  20  WEEKS 

Boarding,  Tuition  &c.,  fiOJ 

For  Tuition  without  board  in  the  College  department  $li 
per  term ;  in  the  Model  School  $8  00.  Board  can  be 
obtained  in  the  town  at  from  $2  to  $3  per  week,  in  the  Col¬ 
lege,  as  above. 

The  actual  College  expenses  where  two  Studqnt  occupy 
a  room  fall  a  little  under  $140  per  annum.  From  this  is 
deducted  the  value  of  the  Students  labor  in  the  Btbns,  Farm 
and  Garden,  which  of  course  depends  upon  his  ^ligencs 
and  capacity. — During  last  term  it  varied  from  00  00  (for 
some  have  wrought  none)  to  $29. 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  New  York  Ob¬ 
server,  Trenton  Emporium,  United  States  Gazette  and  Pres¬ 
byterian  Philadkl]0nia,  Baltimore  Americem,  and  Harris¬ 
burg  Reporter,  umI  insert  the  above  weekly  for  eix  weeks 
ana  send  their  biUs  to  this  office. 


